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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
THE CATHEDRAL OF OLD PANAMA 1 

Santa Maria la Antigua del Darien was the first village which, in 
1510, was founded on the American continent by the Spanish explorers 
under the command of Bachiller Martin Fernandez de Enciso, at the 
instance of Vasco Nunez de Balboa. In fulfilment of a vow which 
they had taken before facing the fierce Indians of this region, they 
built a chapel which they dedicated to the miraculous virgin Santa 
Maria la Antigua, of Seville. 

This chapel, raised to the rank of a cathedral in 1513 at the request 
of the Catholic monarchs, King Fernando and Queen Juana, and by 
virtue of a Brief from Pope Leo, 2 was the origin of the Episcopal See 
of Panama, whose first bishop, a reverend Franciscan friar, Juan de 
Quevedo, arrived on the shores of the Isthmus on July 30, 1514, in 
company with Pedro Arias de Avila. 

In accordance with the Pope's Brief, Friar Vicente Peraza of the 
order of Santo Domingo, second Bishop of Darien, instituted the dig- 
nitaries, canons, and other religious rites of this church, through a 
public document dated in Burgos, December 1, 1521. 

As soon as the Licentiate Gaspar de Espinosa and the new governor 
of Castilla del Oro had founded the city of Panama, August 19, 1519, 

1 The author of this interesting description of the Cathedral of old Panama, 
the Hon. Samuel Lewis, was formerly Secretary of Foreign Relations in Panama. 
So far as known, this is the only historical description of the, cathedral in Eng- 
lish that has been worked up from the old, original sources. Those who have 
had the good fortune to see the ruins of the old edifice so ruthlessly destroyed, 
can easily picture the magnificence that it must have had before Morgan's 
visit. — Ed. 

2 Leo, Episcopus, servus servorum Dei, ad perpetuam Rei memoriam, etc. ; 
Dattis Romae anno MDXIII, Authoritate Appostolica, tenore pressentum, 
oppidum sive pagum Beatae Mariae de las Antigua, in dicta Provintia Baetica, 
in quo etiam quaedam capella sub eodem vocabulo est constructa et aliqui 
fidelis morantur, Civitates titulo insignimus, ibique in Civitate et Capella pre- 
misses, Cathedralem Eclessiam sub ejusdem Beatae Mariae de la Antigua in- 
vocatione, pro uno Episcopo qui in dicta Eclessia et illius civitate et Diocessi 
verbum Dei predicet; etc." 

447 
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on the shores of the southern sea, the city was quickly populated, much 
to the dissatisfaction of the inhabitants of Santa Maria la Antigua del 
Darien. Toward the end of the year 1524, the Episcopal See was trans- 
ferred to Panama. Its bishop at that time was the same father al- 
ready mentioned, Vicente de Peraza, who died soon afterwards. 
According to the records of that period, the holy father was poisoned 
by Pedro Arias de Avila, following a violent dispute which they had 
had, during the course of which the prelate, without reticence or cir- 
cumlocution, expressed his poor opinion of the Governor. 

In the year 1527, after the death of Friar Vicente de Peraza, Friar 
Martin de Bejar was offered as a candidate for the bishopric of Darien, 
and in 1530 he was succeeded by a friar of the order of Santo Domingo, 
who was living in Panama, Father Tomas de Berlanga. 

It fell to the lot of this prelate, as the fourth Bishop of Dari6n and 
the second Bishop of Panama, to choose the site for the cathedral of 
the Panamanian diocese. The place chosen was the promontory 
which is found within the limits of the old city of Panama, to the north- 
east of the large rock on which were built the Royal Houses and to the 
east of the principal plaza, precisely in the same spot where are found 
today the ruins of the great church which served as the only parish for 
the inhabitants of this city. Here a church of wooden structure, with 
thatched roof, was erected provisionally. 

In 1535, an architect by the name of Ant6n Garcia arrived in Panama^ 
entrusted with the work of constructing a cathedral. When finished, 
this building was 165 feet in length, and was divided into three wide 
naves, the center nave being 30 feet wide, and the one on each side being 
15 feet wide. On the south was the principal chapel 30 feet square. 
In addition to the principal chapel, there were four others, that of the 
Passion, that of our Lady of the "0", that of our Lady of the Concep- 
tion, and that of All Souls. The choir was on the same floor as the 
church. On the east was found the baptismal font and the organ was 
on the west. The tower and the quarters of the dignitaries of the church 
occupied the southern side. This entire edifice was of wood. 

Despite the religious devotion of the natives and colonists, and 
the fabulous riches which for a long period of time passed through 
Panama from Peru en route to Spain, sowing seeds of wealth and pros- 
perity in Castilla del Oro, this church continued for a long time as a 
wooden structure of humble proportions, as when first built. It seems 
that the clergy of that period were much more occupied with their 
temporal than with their spiritual welfare. 
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The destructive influences of the climate, however, were gradually 
making themselves felt, and finally on May 6, 1580, upon investigation 
it became obvious that the church should be rebuilt of stone. Never- 
theless, the old church continued until 1619, when its condition became 
so bad that in order to keep the building from falling down it was nec- 
essary to re-enforce it with twenty props; Moreover, the roof of 
the edifice was in such bad repair that the rain entered freely, the nave 
of the church was converted into an immense pool, and the decompo- 
sition of the bodies buried beneath its floor became so noticeable that 
the worshipers, fearful of the risk of disease, no longer dared to con- 
gregate within its walls. 

For this reason, the work of tearing down the old church and the 
building of a new cathedral was begun. The foundations of the church 
were to be of stone and mortar. This part of the work was begun with 
$2,000, collected in alms by Francisco de la Camara, of the Order 
of Santo Domingo, who was at that time Bishop of the Panamanian 
See. The work was further advanced by a donation of $10,000 for 
holy purposes, made by a pious citizen. With true religious zeal, 
worthy of the highest praise, all the faithful followers of this religion 
joined hands in the construction of the new cathedral, inspired by the 
venerable bishop, who assisted personally in hauling beams to be used 
for the new building. 

So rapid was the progress that an earthquake which occurred on 
May 2, 1621, found the church well under way. The body of the 
church, its doors, the principal chapel, and the sacristy were already 
clearly defined. Some damage was done by the earthquake. Two 
columns which faced the central plaza were thrown over, and the old 
wooden edifice which had been kept erect by props, toppled and swayed, 
and had it not been for the new walls of masonry which were being 
erected around it, it would have fallen to the ground. 

On August 20, 1624, two clays after the death of Francisco de la 
Camara, the parochial service was transferred to the chapel of the Con- 
vent of the Society of Jesus, and the old church was finally torn down. 

The work of directing the building of the church was entrusted to a 
Commission composed of a Judge of the Royal Audiencia, of a promi- 
nent citizen, and of a rich inhabitant named Pedro de Alarcon. The 
work was carried forward by a donation of a third part of the income 
of the Royal Treasury, alms of the congregation, a sum of $4,000 
which Bishop Camara had left for this work upon his death, and ad- 
vances made by Pedro de Alarc6n from his private fortune. These 
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advances were paid back slowly from the revenues of the church, 
so that the inhabitants of Panama in the seventeenth century could 
boast of having constructed the cathedral from their own resources. 

On September 29, 1626 (St. Michael's Day), amid great pomp and 
ceremony, the Sacred Sacrament was transferred from the chapel of 
the Convent of the Society of Jesus to the new cathedral, which was 
dedicated to our Lady of the Ascension. The new cathedral was a 
vast and important edifice solidly constructed of mortar and stone, 
with ample space for the congregation. It possessed a facade and two 
portals of Corinthian architecture. The main entrance was on the 
northern side, and there was another on the western. From its south- 
western corner, a great rectangular tower of finished stone reared it- 
self, the base of which was 32 feet square. This lofty tower was of 
goodly proportions, and had three floors with a cupola above. The 
whole structure, indeed, was so impressive and beautiful that Ring- 
rose, contemplating it from some distance at sea, compared it to the 
tower of St. Peters in London. Within the small windows found just 
below the cupola hung six bells, sonorous and well tuned, consecrated 
in 1608 by Bishop Augustin de Carabajal. The roof of the cathedral 
was of tile with wainscoting of cedar neatly finished, supported by 
square columns of balsam wood resting on stone bases. 

The interior of the church was laid out in the form of a cross. The 
principal chapel occupied the top of the cross. The arms of the cross 
on the side of the Epistles constituted the Chapel of our Lady of the 
Ascension, and the Chapel of All Souls occupied the whole of the other 
arm of the cross on the side of the Gospels. The church proper was 
divided into three wide naves containing altogether 8,809 square feet, 
all paved with stone. This area was lighted with ten windows, five 
windows opening to the east and five to the west. The window frames 
were made of beautiful wood, native of the country. 

The main chapel, together with a spacious sacristy, occupied 900 
square feet, beneath a great arch spanning 30 feet across. The main 
altar stood in the center of this chapel, artistically crowned with a 
gilded ciborium. . Eight very beautiful candelabra of silver were found 
on the altar, and a magnificent drapery was hung in this chapel before 
which, in honor of the Sacred Sacrament, oil was burned in a great 
silver lamp. Before the altar were placed two benches without foot- 
rests or backs, facing each other, the one intended for the President of 
the Royal Audiencia and his colleagues, and the other for the members 
of the Chapter of the Cathedral. 
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The Chapel of our Lady of the Conception, occupying 675 square 
feet, its altar adorned with rich hangings and six modest candlesticks 
of silver, boasted the best niche in the church. A beautifully painted 
altarpiece, finely gilded, occupied the central part of this altar, and 
represented the Virgin in an attitude of devotion. Rich hangings and 
a silver lamp filled with oil completed its luxurious finery. 

The Chapel of All Souls measured 716 square feet. This chapel was 
formed by two great arches of finished stone resting on a common 
pillar of fine workmanship, with the two remote sides of the arch sup- 
ported by two half columns set in to the side walls. The altar was 
built of stone, and on it was hung an original painting, the work of a 
great artist of Lima. According to Juan Requexo Salcedo, this 
picture was capable of awakening within the soul of the observer 
both fear and devotion; hell was pictured with a variety of imagery, 
showing in contrast purgatory and the bosom of the Sainted Fathers; 
from the former place our Savior, the resurrected Christ, was calling 
forth the souls of the saved, escorted by a group of rosy angels. The 
chapel was a single step above the floor of the church proper. At its 
entrance on a small tablet were inscribed the numerous indulgences 
which the church enjoyed by virtue of special concessions made to it 
by His Holiness, Pope Urban VIII. Within this chapel, oil burned 
in a silver lamp no less rich or beautiful than those found in the other 
two chapels. 

The cathedral also possessed a choir of 2,040 square feet which was 
very sumptuous. A balustrade surrounded it, made of cocobolo wood, 
an elegant sample of cabinet work. A fine organ occupied its pre- 
cinct, resting on a great platform of cedar, the base of which was of 
neatly finished wood matching the balustrades. The church's pulpit 
and its single baptismal font of beautiful cut stone added greatly to 
the splendor of the church. 

The church possessed images and furnishings of great value: os- 
tensorias, chalices, ciborias, patens, and croziers of solid gold; mitres, 
chasubles, albs, rochets, surplices, mozettas, stoles, dalmatics, missals, 
and all kind of vestments embroidered in fine gold; crucifixes, canopies, 
banners, processional torches, candelabras, sanctuary lamps, incen- 
sories, censers' boats, oil-stocks, cruets, missal stands, processional 
crosses, all of pure silver; two large maces, the symbols of authority, 
of finely worked silver, parts of which were gilded; and fonts of holy 
water. A multitude of votive offerings of different metals hung upon 
the miraculous images as faithful witnesses of grace obtained. 
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On the night of February 21, 1644, at nine o'clock, Panama was the 
victim of a great fire which laid waste to its commercial center, eighty- 
three houses being consumed, among which were the cathedral, the 
bishop's residence, and the seminary. The total loss was estimated 
at two million dollars. Amid the terror which this conflagration oc- 
casioned, the bishop, Father Hernando de Ramirez, a true hero of the 
faith, left his own house in flames, ran to the cathedral, and after 
carrying to a place of safety the altarpieces, pictures, ornaments, and 
other requisites of the service, took out the Holy Sacrament and carried 
it, in procession, before the advancing flames, in an effort to placate 
divine justice. 

The damage to the cathedral was very great. In fact, it made it 
imperative to close the building. In the sacristy, an altar was installed 
containing the ciborium in which was kept the Holy Sacrament, as 
well as the sacred oil for administering extreme unction to the sick. 
The other rites of the holy service, however, were performed as pre- 
viously in the chapel of the Convent of the Society of Jesus. When 
order was once more restored in the city, the eyes of the congregation 
turned naturally toward their once beautiful temple, and with single- 
ness of purpose and rivaling each other in their ardor, they began the 
work of reconstruction. 

After the fire, the countiy was left in a truly lamentable economic 
condition, but notwithstanding, Bishop Ramirez, indefatigable in his 
efforts, began anew the repairing of the church with titanic energy. 
He gave up what was due to him for funeral fees, accumulated during 
the vacancy of the benefice, which amounted to more than $2,000. He 
appealed to His Majesty the King for help, and in company with 
the President of the Royal Audience went about among the public, 
collecting from the inhabitants of this region, $15,000. The work of 
reconstruction was finished in 1649, the cathedral being an exact 
replica of the one destroyed by the fire. Unfortunately, Bishop 
Ramirez died without having the satisfaction of consecrating the new 
edifice, which would indeed have been a reward well merited by his 
constant and untiring devotion. This honor fell to Bishop Bernardo 
de Yzaguirre some years later. 

In the sumptuous building, amid riches and splendor, the bishops 
of this church, surrounded by canons, worshiped the Lord of Hosts 
with dazzling pomp, fitting to the Roman Church, and with an osten- 
tation which in its faith and devotion surpassed that of the Spanish 
Grandees of Madrid and Seville. 
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The year 1671 was a lamentable and memorable one. On Wednes- 
day the 28th of February, the buccaneer Henry Morgan, after a bloody 
battle, took the city of Panama and set fire to it. The flames soon 
reduced the city to ashes, and of that beautiful cathedral, once the 
pride of its day, there remains only ruins and debris scattered over 
16,000 square feet of floor space, and covered with portions of its walls, 
blackened by the flames and worn by the weather. There also re- 
mains the skeletons of its one magnificent tower, which still rises to a 
height of 90 feet, pierced at intervals with windows. The lateral arch 
which sustains it is still intact, as well as a part of its winding staircase 
of finished stone, which at one time mounted to the cupola above. 
One can see also, through the openings in the cupola, the beams from 
which formerly hung the pealing parochial bells. 

The ruins of this magnificent cathedral call forth one's admiration, 
for amid the profound silence of death and desertion they recall human 
glory and riches that are gone forever. They seem almost to give 
forth a cry of pain and surprise, for the skeleton of that great tower 
which rises from the ground, still vigorous and stable, resembles the 
naked arm of a gigantic cadaver striving desperately to reach up to 
heaven, and call down from that celestial sphere well-merited punish- 
ment on the ferocious buccaneers. 

Samuel Lewis. 



A FOOTNOTE TO THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU 

Nearly all writers on history content themselves with saying that 
Francisco Pizarro and his men landed at Tumbes. While this is per- 
haps accurate enough to satisfy the majority, it is not strictly true, for 
the real landing-place, at least that so credited by local opinion, is 
at a point on the coast some two and half hours south of Tumbes by 
horse-back, probably between seven and eight miles. 

In 1527 Pizarro, with the famous Thirteen who had shown their 
loyalty to him by remaining with him on the Island of Gallo instead of 
returning to Panama with Tafur who had been sent for them, arrived 
off the then town of Tumbes while on a cruise of exploration. One of the 
men, Pedro de Candia, went ashore and was greeted in a friendly 
fashion by the natives, who took him to see the fortress and the Sun 
Temple, both of which, on his return to the ship, Candia described as 
being all that was grand, enormous, and magnificent. Years later, in 
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1531, Pizarro himself visited the place and, on seeing the "little fort" 
(forteguelo) and Sun Temple, experienced great disappointment be- 
cause they showed him that Candia's former report was nothing but 
a mass of lies, exaggerations, and fables. 1 

All this leads me to be very sure that popular legend is correct in 
assigning to the spot I mention the honor of being Pizarro's landing 
place. The small and humble little fort of La Garita, the only one of 
its kind in the whole district, is close at hand. 

On May 16, 1532, Francisco Pizarro and his force of less than two 
hundred men, landed and marched inland in a southwardly direction. 
The first place of any importance they came to was Puchiu (now called 
Poechos) in the upper part of the Chira valley. The next important 
point touched at was Sulluna or Sullana. So far the line of march 
led along an Inca trail which led southward from Tumbes, probably the 
same trail I saw at La Garita. From Sullana, Pizarro marched down 
the Chira valley to the place where a chief called Lachira or Lachila had 
his stronghold. From there he proceeded to Almotaxe (now Amotape) 
where a curaca of the same name, Almotaxe, was ruling. Both Lachira 
and Almotaxe resisted the invaders, and Pizarro punished both of them 
severely. La Guaca (now La Huaca) was the next place visited by 
the Spaniards. Finally they reached Tangarara, crossing over to the 
right bank of the river by means of balsas (or rafts). There Pi- 
zarro founded the first Spanish settlement and the first Christian 
Church in Peru. Raimondi thinks that the ruins to be seen at Tan- 
garara today are those of the original village, but I am inclined to agree 
with Sra. de Vegas, the present owner of the fat hacienda of Tangarara, 
who told me very definitely that the present vestiges of old buildings 
are not more than two hundred or two hundred and fifty years old. 
They represent a much higher type of building than that which men 
of the sort typified by Pizarro and his crew of bold adventurers would 
be likely to take the trouble to erect. On the other hand, there are 
indications that the large acequia (irrigation ditch) nearby occupies 
some of the space formerly filled up by Pizarro's irrigation works. At 
all events, Pizarro did found some sort of settlement at this point, giv- 
ing it the name of San Miguel. In September, 1532, Pizarro set out 
from San Miguel, leaving a very small garrison mainly composed of 
invalids in charge of Antonio de Navarro. A three-day march took 
him to Pavor or Pabor (modern Pabur) on the left bank of the 

1 Montesinos, Anales, Alios 1527 & 1531. 
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Piura River. From there he went southward to Huancabamba and 
Cajamarca. 2 

All the foregoing is well enough known, but the subsequent history 
of the town of San Miguel is only partly appreciated. The site was 
thought to be unwholesome, I do not know why, and, after a compara- 
tively short occupation, it was abandoned, the city being moved to a 
new site in the Piura valley. Most people assume that the second 
place where the settlement was established was the present site of the 
city of Piura, but, as Dr. Eguiguren has made clear, this is not the 
case. The second site was that near Chulucanas, which is today known 
as Piura-la-vieja. 3 

Montesinos (Anales, Afio 1531), also mentions it by this name. 
The date at which the change was made can only be ascertained ap- 
proximately. It is known that Diego de Almagro wrote a letter to 
the King of the Spains on May 8, 1534, dating it from the city of San 
Miguel, but not from San Miguel de Piura. That term is used for the 
first time on April 20, 1554, by Bravo de Saravia and Mercado de 
Pefialoza in a letter to the audiencia of Panama, of which they were 
Oidores. We know, therefore, that the removal was made between 
1534 and 1554. 4 

We are so fortunate as to have an account of this second city, written 
about 1571 by Juan de Salinas Loyola. This description gives us a 
good idea of what the little settlement was like. Salinas says: (I 
translate from Eguiguren's text) . 

The site and valley where the city stands is very hot because it is twenty- 
five leagues from the sea and no breezes reach it. The wind which blows is very 
tenuous and without mists. The few currents of air are mostly from the plains, 
on which account they are very warm, but breezes also come from the mountains, 
and these are cool and wholesome. The sky is continually clear, save when it 
rains, which is rarely. Some years it has been wont to rain in heavy showers, 
which are thought to be harmful and unwholesome. The place is held to be 
unhealthy, especially for boys . . . and particularly common is a sickness 
of the eyes on account of which many natives are without sight; the rest of the 
illnesses are, ordinarily, fevers. The valley of Piura is very broad, even where 
it stands, and a knoll was chosen as the site as it was considered the most salu- 
brius, and nearby are many hills, for the city is almost at the foot of the moun- 

2 Eaimondi 1879-1911, II. 19-21; Paz-Soldan, 1862, I. 182-194, Garcia Rosell, 
1903; Eguiguren, 1895; Xerez, 1749, p. 185; 1917, pp. 18-23; Herrera Torde- 
sillas, Dec. IV. lib, IX. Cap. II. 

3 Eguiguren, 1895. 

4 Eguiguren, 1895, p. 26. 
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tains. The plan of the city is : the plaza in the middle, from which eight streets 
lead off. In these are Mocks of lots, with one hundred eighty feet in a lot, each 
block having four lots. The streets are thirty feet broad. There are about one 
hundred houses, with foundations of stone and the rest of adobe and tapia and 
brick, the roof being straw, for it rains but little. There is a town-hall and 
some butcher-shops of the same material as the other buildings. There is a 
church, which was built when the city was first established, at the cost of the 
citizens and the natives. There is also a monastery of the order of Our Lady 
of Mercy, built in the same manner and at the cost of the aforementioned per- 
sons. There is a hospital, well built with the bequests of men who have died 
and it has an endowment, albeit a small one. There are also two hermitages 
outside the city. 

The account given by Salinas Loyola is, on the whole, fairly accurate, 
though somewhat rose-colored, for in truth a worse site for the city 
could not be easily imagined. Not only is the land about dry and 
barren, but the nearest perennial source of water supply is nearly a 
mile away. There are no signs of acequias in the vicinity. The 
masonry is rough uncut field-stones laid in mud and sand. I believe 
that the absence of openings for doors and windows may be explained 
by what Salinas says of the foundations of the houses, and that the 
walls now standing are only the underpinning, the upper part of the 
walls, made of adobe, having since been washed off. 

At some date between 1571 and 1585 the inhabitants of Piura-la- 
vieja definitely abandoned that site to its fate, and took up their resi- 
dence at San Francisco de Buena Esperanza de Payta. Here, again, 
life was full of difficulties. Wood and water had to be brought by balsa 
from Colon, an arduous task. The then Viceroy, Fernando de Torres 
y Portugal, Conde del Villar Don Pardo, was asked for permission to 
move to some new and more satisfactory site. Nothing came of the 
request at that time. In 1587, Paita was raided and sacked by Sir 
Thomas Cavendish, as a result of which most of the inhabitants, in- 
cluding all the religious, moved to the valley of Catacaos where a new 
town was set up, at a spot then called Tacala. This was the city of 
San Miguel de Piura finally erected in the site where it now stands, 
one free from most of the inconveniences that characterized the others. 6 



Following is a list of references that may be consulted in regard to 
these matters. 

5 Eguiguren, 1895. 
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THE SPANISH FLAG IN LOUISIANA 

Louisiana has the unique distinction of having had more flags — • 
national and state — wave over her than any of her forty-seven sisters. 
Beginning with that of Spain she has had nine — some of them twice — 
of which eight may be called national and one state. Briefly, the 
eight are: The white banner of the Bourbons, the red and yellow of 
Spain, the British flag, the tricolor of the French republic, the Stars 
and Stripes, the lone star of the West Florida Republic, the "national 
flag of the independent state of Louisiana" (1861), the Confederate 
flag. Of course if we count the various modifications that some of 
these have undergone, not nine but legion will be the number. The 
present (Pelican) state flag was not adopted until after the Reconstruc- 
tion era. Of course, after April 1862, Old Glory waved over these parts 
of the state within the Federal lines, and in 1865 was hoisted over it all. 

Our concern, however, is chiefly with the Spanish flag. It first 
appeared in the present limits of Louisiana in 1541, when De Soto's ex- 
pedition rested for a few weeks in eastern Louisiana. After his death 
his followers bore their banner through western Louisiana, then back 
to the Mississippi, down which they floated to the gulf. No settlement 
was erected at this time, so the Spanish ensign merely waved in passing. 
It was not to return for over two centuries. 

Iberville, in 1699 raised the Bourbon flag over the colony of Louisiana, 
at Biloxi, in the present state of Mississippi. The same year he dis- 
covered and named Baton Rouge, and a few years later settlements 
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were made in the present state of Louisiana. Doubtless La Salle 
had first displayed the Bourbon banner in Louisiana in 1682. 
He had suggested the name "Louisiane" in 1679. When in 1763, 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi was ceded to England, and the parts 
west to Spain, two banners replaced that of France: in that part of 
the state now known as "the Florida parishes", lying between the 
Mississippi and Pearl rivers, and the lakes and the state of Mississippi, 
the Union Jack floated, and Baton Rouge became Fort Richmond. 
Over the "isle of Orleans" and western Louisiana once more the flag 
of Spain appeared. Before long the scarlet and saffron was to super- 
sede the British emblem in "the Florida parishes". Governor Galvez, 
in 1779, proceeded from New Orleans with a motley force of Spaniards, 
Americans, Indians, and negroes, and seized the British posts at Man- 
chac, Baton Rouge, and Natchez. 

For three short weeks in 1803, the tricolor of the French republic, 
fluttered above the "place d'armes" in New Orleans, but appears not 
to have been displayed elsewhere in the colony. During this time 
Louisiana was transferred from Spain to France, and then Laussat, 
Napoleon's agent, transferred it to the United States. As the blue, 
white and red of the tricolor descended, it met the red, white and blue 
of the Stars and Stripes ascending. However, the Spanish banner 
continued to wave in the Florida parishes, as Spain held on to this 
region, as part of her province of West Florida, though Jefferson and 
Madison claimed it as part of the Louisiana purchase. A few years 
later, the discontented Anglo-Americans in the province organized a 
revolution, and in September, 1810, erected the "Republic of West 
Florida". General Philemon Thomas captured the fort at Baton 
Rouge, and planted upon it a blue woolen banner bearing a single 
silver star — the first "lone star" flag in American history. The new 
republic applied for annexation to the United States, but as President 
Madison thought it part of the Louisiana purchase, he had Governor 
Claiborne annex it to the territory of Orleans. So now, for the first 
time, appeared the present limits of Louisiana, and over it waved the 
Stars and Stripes. 

We may note in passing that after Louisiana had seceded from the 
Union (January, 1861) and before she joined the Confederacy (March), 
her convention adopted a "national flag for the sovereign and inde- 
pendent state of Louisiana". This was intended to epitomize all her 
previous flags, and consisted of thirteen stripes of blue (4), white (6), 
and red (3), with a field of red containing a single yellow star. 
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Returning to the Spanish flag, let us see what it symbolizes in the his- 
tory and civilization of Louisiana. In the "flag number" of the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, three Spanish flags are given — the royal 
standard, the naval ensign and the merchant flag. The first of these is 
a purple banner, bearing in the center the royal coat of arms. Two 
stripes of red, separated by a broader one of yellow, in which appears 
the national coat of arms, make up the ensign; while the merchant flag 
is yellow with two red stripes near the upper and lower edges. The 
flag borne by Columbus, or the "standard of Spain" is given as a quar- 
tering of grey and red. A red lion of Leon ramps on the grey squares, 
while the yellow castle of Castile appears upon the red ones. Perhaps 
de Soto bore this flag too, but as an Admiral he was more likely to have 
had the naval ensign. Be that as it may, all of these colors are sym- 
bolized in Louisiana. 

The grey is represented by the Spanish moss (barbe espagnole) which 
droops so picturesquely from her cypresses and live-oaks. It also 
typifies the fogs of the Father of Waters, to say nothing of the jackets 
of the many soldiers Louisiana sent into the Confederate army. The 
flowers of her pomegranates, her hibiscus, her verbena and her roses 
suggest the red of the banner of Spain. Redder still is the ardent, 
patriotic blood of the Louisianians, whether they be Creoles or of Anglo- 
American extraction. Perhaps some of that red blood is nourished by 
the delicious "redfish courtbouillon " which the housewives of Louisiana 
know so well how to prepare. Golden oranges, the yellow jasmine, 
the acacia flower, the yellow harvest of the rice fields, the golden re- 
turn from her sugar plantations reproduce the yellow of the flag, as 
does the brilliant southern sunshine. But the golden, openhearted 
hospitality of Louisiana is the true meaning of the yellow. Even the 
royal standard can find its prototype in Louisiana. Not merely the 
purple of the sugarcane, or the lavender of the water-hyacinth, but the 
regal beauty of the daughters of Louisiana is what it represents. 

Apart from metaphor, what does the Spanish flag stand for in Louisi- 
ana? Such names as Almonaster in philanthropy, Unzaga and Miro 
in government, Gayarre' in letters, Pefialvert y Cardenas in religion, 
Bermudez in law, Quintero in journalism, and Matas in surgery, indicate 
some of the fields in which the Spanish element has bome a notable 
part in the development of Louisiana. Besides "peninsular" Spani- 
ards, many came to Louisiana from other parts of Spanish America, 
and many continue to come, and find a welcome. The "islenos", or 
Canary islanders, began coming in 1778, and their descendants still 
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abound. After the slave insurrection of 1791, many of both Spanish 
and French blood fled from Santo Domingo to Louisiana. On the 
map of the state appear many such place names as Iberia, Feliciana, 
de Soto, Galvez, and Segura. Both the name "cabildo" and the build- 
ing which bears it commemorate the Spanish regime in New Orleans. 
In this old governmental office are found many specimens of Spanish 
art, letters, and government. 

Like other Latin countries, Spain drew her law largely from Roman 
sources. This was transferred to her colonies, and in Louisiana it 
easily merged with the existing French law and the local ordinances. 
All of these, revised in the light of the Code Napoleon were adapted 
by Edward Livingston and his associates to Anglo-American juris- 
prudence to form the Civil Code of 1825, which is the basis of the law 
of Louisiana. 

The "islefios" have developed a distinctive dialect and folklore of 
their own, which was first seriously studied by the late Professor 
Alcee Fortier. 

From this hasty sketch it is evident that the Spanish influence has 
been an important one in Louisiana. It is not surprising that New Or- 
leans has always had an extensive commerce with Hispanic America. 
Today this trade is growing rapidly, especially with Mexico, Central 
America, Panama and the islands of the gulf and Caribbean. It is also 
•well-known that previous to 1860 filibusters, such as Walker and Lopez 
made New Orleans their rendezvous. 

Louisiana State University, Tulane University, and the other educa- 
tional institutions of the state draw many students from Hispanic 
America. The Audubon Sugar School, of the State University, at- 
tracts so many, that a few years ago it was found expedient to issue a 
bulletin in Spanish. 

In the promotion of Pan-Americanism, Louisiana should and doubt- 
less will play an important part. Even today, she has sent teachers 
to many Hispanic American countries, and her leading higher institu- 
tions have Hispanic Americans on their faculties. In the great inter- 
national crisis of today, there are no more loyal and ardent patriots 
in the world than those of Louisiana; and amongst these none rank 
higher than those of Spanish descent. Their blood is as red and their 
virtue as purely golden as the colors of the banner of old Spain. 

MlLLEDGE L. BONHAM, Jr. 

Louisiana State University, 
July, 1918. 
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THE PHILIPPINE SITUADO 

With the exception of certain extraordinary or minor imposts, the 
bulk of the duties collected at Acapulco on the cargoes of the Manila 
galleons was ordinarily remitted to Manila as the annual situado. 
The exact nature of the Philippine situado has been the source of con- 
troversy. 1 If it had conformed rigidly to the theory of this particular 
case, the situado would have merely amounted to the rebating to Manila 
of the almojarifazgo tax collected at Acapulco. Such was clearly the in- 
tent of the law of 1606, 2 which was evidently issued in response to peti- 
tions from Manila, whose citizens objected to what seemed to them pay- 
ing tribute into the treasury of the viceroyalty. 3 As such it had none 
of the character of a subsidy, the usual equivalent for the term situado. 
The former was, however, a recourse common to the Spanish colonial 
system, where the silver-producing regions like Mexico and Peru were 
required to contribute to the support of less productive portions of 
the empire, such as Chile and Florida, whose value was more strategic 
and sentimental than economic. 4 The great sums sent to Spain itself 

1 "Una cosa que ha sido siempre interpretada de una manera err6nea. ' ' Pardo 
de Tavera, Biblioteca filipina, p. 193. Felipe de Govantes denied that the situado 
was in any sense a subsidy. Compendio de la Historia de Filipinas, appendix no. 
23, quoted by Pardo de Tavera. Edward Gaylord Bourne declared Govantes's 
statement entirely wrong. The Philippine Situado from the Treasury of New 
Spain in the American Historical Review, X. 459-61. The discussion was con- 
tinued by James A. Leroy in the same volume of the Review, pp. 929-32. 

2 Recopilacion de Leyes de las Indias, lib. 9, tit. 45, ley 65. A law of the next 
year virtually reiterated the former order: "Que el Virrey de Nueva Espafia 
envie al Gobernador de Filipinas los socorros que le pidiere,. y f ueren necessarios. 
. . . . todo lo necesario . . . . de gente, armas, municiones, y dinero 
para la conservacion de aquellas islas, sueldos y presidios." Ibid., lib. 3, tit. 4, 
ley 13. In case of the return of a galleon to port [arribada], or its detention at 
Acapulco until the following year, a double situado was to be sent. Queen Re- 
gent to Viceroy Fray Payo de Ribera, July 25, 1674, Archivo General de Indias, 
105-2-3. A small situado of about 19,000 pesos was also sent to the Ladrones, 
or Marianas. 

3 Governor Tello to the King, August 7, 1599, Blair and Robertson, The Philip- 
pine Islands; 1493-1898, XI. 127. Tello said: "Your majesty has ordered that 
this money be returned to us, but it has never been done." This would show an 
order antedating the c&dula of 1606. 

4 Vanderlinden, L' Expansion Coloniale des Peuples Europeens, pp. 359, 435, 
Roscher, The Spanish Colonial System, p. 40. An eighteenth century memorial 
of the City of Manila declared that the following colonies received situados 
from the treasury of Mexico: Panzacola (sic), Florida, Habana, Cuba, Santo 
Domingo, Puerto Rico, Margarita, Cumana. Extracto Historial, f. 73. 
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were virtually only another phase of the Spanish policy of economic 
equalization that was to balance the different parts of the empire. 
The great increase in the expenses of the government of the Philip- 
pines, which was largely consequent on the ambitions of Spain in the 
Moluccas, and on the beginning of the costly wars with the Dutch, 
made impossible the realization of the original design of the situado. 
Almost from its inception the situado assumed the character of at least 
a partial subsidy. Antonio de Morga wrote in very early in the sev- 
enteenth century: "These expenses are generally greatly in excess of 
these duties, and the amount is made up from the royal treasury of 
Mexico." 6 The sources of revenue in the islands — native and Chinese 
tributo, customs duties from the Chinese champans, etc. — were not 
equal to the large demands on the insular treasury. Accordingly the 
deficit had to be made up by an out-and-out donation from Mexico. 
Thus the situado partook partly of the nature of an actual subsidy, and 
partly of that of a simple remission of duties that could apparently have 
been levied as well in Manila. It was, however, much easier to collect 
this money at Acapulco and send it back to Manila than to attempt to 
levy the large almojarifazgo tax in the islands. In exceptional times, 
as when a temporary decrease in the expenses of the Philippine es- 
tablishment coincided with the assessment of an unusually large amount 
of duties at Acapulco, the situado might approximate to the early 
ideal which would have made the colony fiscally self-sufficient. Again, 
the low state of the viceregal treasury might throw the Philippine 
administration back upon such resources as it could command. 6 At 
such times the situado would actually be restricted to a return of the 
duties. This was the case during the years 1723-1731, when the 
total of the situados amounted to 748,471 pesos, an average of 83,163 
pesos. 7 

6 Sucesos de Filipinos (Mexico, 1609), in B. and R., XVI. 192. 

6 The islands counted upon the situado for the main body of their revenues, 
and its failure to arrive caused loud complaints in official circles and often real 
misery in the entire colony. Arriaga to Bucarely, March 26, 1774, A. de I., 
146-4-2. 

7 Extracto Historial, f. 128b. Philip III. said in 1618: "The expenditures for 
the Philippines that have been made from my royal inheritance amount to more 
than 7,000,000 pesos." Philip III. to Governor Fajardo, December 19, 1618, 
B and R., XVIII. 156. This would have been an average of about 132,000 
pesos a year, and evidently includes other items beside the situado, as the. cost 
of fitting out such a force as Pedro de Acufia took to the colony. 
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The contention made in 1640 by Grau y Monfalc6n, and supported 
by figures, that the cost of the Philippines to the government of the 
viceroyalty was actually but some 26,000 pesos 8 requires qualification, 
just as the opponents of Philippine interests erred even further in their 
charge that the islands were financially an absolute burden. The 
procurador gives as the total annual expenses of the region under the 
jurisdiction of the Philippine government 850,734 pesos. To offset 
this he contends that the revenue derived from the galleon trade was 
300,000 pesos — this at a time when the cost of the galleon's cargo was 
arbitrarily limited to 250,000 pesos, and its sale value to double that 
amount. Though he acknowledges the existence of a large contribu- 
tion from New Spain independently of the 300,000 pesos, he says 
that this, the true subsidy, was almost totally consumed in the Moluccas. 
In his more elaborate Memorial informatorio of three years before Grau 
had gone even further and declared that the islands produced a sur- 
plus. Some persons, he said, hold the erroneous opinion that the 
Philippines are "of little use, and great expense". 9 

In spite of the occasional royal prescriptions to that effect, there 
was no strict uniformity in the amount of the situado, though there 
was an approach to it for relatively short periods. Thus, in 1700 the 
King ordered it to be fixed henceforth at 140,000 pesos. 10 Legentil's 
statement, made in 1781, that the situado had amounted to 110,000 
pesos since 1696, is of course incorrect, 11 while Montero y Vidal says 
that in 1696 it was reduced to 74,000 pesos. 12 The figures for a number 
of years chosen at random throughout the history of the commerce 
of the Philippines will illustrate the fluctuations in quantity (authority 
for each statement being given immediately following the respective 
amount of subsidy): 

1607, 78,000 pesos. — Viceroy Montesclaros to the King, January 15, 
1607, A. de I., 58-3-16. 

1629,- 250,000 pesos. — Governor Tavora to the King, August 1, 
1629, B. and R., XXIII. 61. 

1631 and 1632, 200,000 and 234,000 pesos respectively.— Idem to 
idem, July 8, 1632, B. and R., XXIV. 197. 

8 Justification, Extracto Hislorial, f. 8b. 

9 Extracto Historial, f. 241. 

10 The King to Governor Cruzat y Gongora, March 6, 1700, A. de I., 105-2-4. 

11 Voyage dans les Mers de I'Inde, II. 169. 

12 Historia de Filipinos (Madrid, 1887-1895), I. 497. Montero evidently has 
in mind the amount of the indulto established by Viceroy Paredes a few years 
before. 
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1666, 85,000 pesos. — Governor Salcedo to the King, August 4, 1667, 
A. de I., 67-6-9. 

1673, 136,138 pesos.— Governor Le6n to the King, May 31, 1674, 
A. de I., 67-6-11. 

1678 and 1680, 338,832 and 120,208 pesos respectively.— Governor 
Vargas Hurtado to the King, June 11, 1681, A. de I., 67-6-11. 

1725 and 1730, 72,801 and 90,922 pesos respectively.— Extracto his- 
torial, f. 128b. 

1742, 211,000 pesos. — Testimony of Antonio Bermudez, sargento- 
mayor of the Covadonga, March 4, 1744, A. de I., 68-6-38. 

1761, 287,000 pesos. — Testimonio de los caudales, etc., A. de I., 
108-3-18. 

1786 and 1787, 346,912 and 74,383 pesos respectively.— Estado 
que . . . manifiesta las cobranzas y pagos . . . en la Teso- 
rerla de Real Hazienda de estas islas, November 24, 1788, A. de I., 
107-5-16. 

The situado was not abolished until 1804, 13 many years after Basco 
y Vargas's institution of the tobacco monopoly had made the Philip- 
pines a fiscal asset. 14 

William Lytle Schurz. 



THE TERM LATIN AMERICA. 

The first article of Hispania for September, namely "The term Latin 
America" by the editor, is of interest to students of Hispanic American 
history. In it Sr. Espinosa discusses the term "Latin America" from 
various angles, and shows that it is an intruder, and against historical 
truth. Among other things he says: "For the last four centuries, that is 
from the discovery of the new world until the end of the XlXth century, 
no writer, historian, or philologist of importance used the terms Latin 
America, Latin American. The French used for four centuries the 
term Amerique Espagnole, the English and North Americans the term 
Spanish America, the Italians the term America Spagnuola, etc. We 

13 Folgueras, Governor ad interim, to Soler, November 30, 1806, A. de I., 
107-5-30. Folgueras refers to an order from the King, dated February 20, 1804, 
in which the latter declared that "the grave position of the Crown does not 
permit that the revenues of Mexico should be employed in further situados." 

14 Sir John Bowring wrote in 1859: "The Philippines have made, and continue 
to make, large contributions to the mother country, generally in excess of the 
stipulated amount, which is called the situado." The Philippine Islands, p. 98. 
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have always said and still say The Spanish Peninsula. The term Latin 
America, therefore, is a new term, an intruder, and must prove a right 
to exist. The manner in which it has been adopted by some distin- 
guished writers in our day is surprising. The new name is not only 
vague, meaningless, and unjust, but what is much more, it is unscien- 
tific. It has been argued by some that the term Latin America was 
introduced on account of Brazil. It is a fallacy: because Brazil is 
Portuguese in origin, in culture and language, and comes from Portu- 
gal, an integral part of the Spanish peninsula, Hispania, Spain; and 
therefore Hispanic America includes Brazil as Well as Argentina and 
other South American countries." Continuing, Sr. Espinosa reviews 
briefly the protests that have been made against the use of the term 
"Latin America". He notes that the first person to protest against the 
use of the term was "the distinguished Hispanist, Mr. J. C. Cebrian, of 
San Francisco", in a letter printed in Las Novedades, of New York, 
March 2, 1916. Hispania reproduces the letter almost entire in its 
original Spanish, a translation of which is here appended. 

On glancing through the pages of Las Novedades, I note with pleasure the 
Spanish spirit that pervades them, and I am emboldened thereby to submit to 
your consideration a question of very vital importance to our Spain, namely, the 
new name or nickname which some persons are now using with respect to our 
brother peoples, with respect to the Hispano- American republics which they are 
now trying to baptize as "Latin America". With what reason is this being done? 
With no reason, for "Latin America signifies a "Latin" product or derivative, 
and "Latin" today signifies "French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese". But, 
those countries are the legitimate children of Spain with no intervention from 
France or Italy. Spain alone poured out its blood, lost its sons and daughters, 
spent its treasure and gave of its intellect, and employed its own methods (and 
ofttimes vituperated, without any reason be it said) in the conquest, civilization, 
and creation of those countries. Spain, alone, nursed them, created them, guided 
them as a mother, without the aid of France, or of Italy (rather being censured 
by those two Latin countries), and protected them from other envious nations. 
Spain, alone, endowed them with its language, its laws, customs, and manners, 
and its vices and virtues. Spain transplanted its own civilization into those 
countries without the aid of others. Once having been created, and having at- 
tained their maj ority, those Hispanic countries followed the example of the United 
States, and separated from their mother Spain, but naturally preserved Spain's 
language, laws, customs, and manners as before; also imitating thereby the United 
States which preserved its ancestral English language, England's "Common 
Law", English laws, manners, and customs, in spite of the diversity and great num- 
ber of immigrants who have continued to be admitted into that country. In like 
manner we see that after having been "Spanish" colonies, the whole world con- 
tinued to call those countries by their proper name, that is, "Spanish"; and until 
about five years ago, they have been known as "Hispanic American" countries, 
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"Hispanic American" Republics, "Spanish or Hispanic America". The "Yan- 
kees" always used the term "Spanish America"; and whenever a Hispanic Amer- 
ican from any region whatsoever journeyed through the United States, everyone, 
learned or unlearned, great or small, called him and still call such persons "Span- 
ish". It never occurs to them to say "He or she is Latin". Examine the writ- 
ings and printed matter of the United States before 1910, and the terms "Spanish", 
"Spanish American", "Spanish America", "the Spanish Republics" will always 
be found. The same was true in France before 1910. All its periodicals and 
books printed "les pays hispano-americains", "les hispano-americains", "PAm6- 
rique espagnole". 

Besides the eighteen Spanish republics, we have Brazil, which was created by 
Portugal, where Portuguese is spoken, and which is ruled by the laws, manners, 
and customs of Portugal. But it is to be noted that that country is also Hispanic, 
for "Hispania" like "Iberia" included Portugal and Spain and nothing else. 
Hence the term "Hispanic American" included everything that proceeds from 
Portugal and Spain. For instance, "Yankees" renowned as intellectual, logical, 
and just, founded a society in New York for the study of American history in its 
relations to Spain and Portugal, and selected as its name "The Hispanic Society 
of America". They did not choose the title "Latin Society of America" for 
that would have been a mistake, a falsity, a crass error, just as is to try to apply 
the term "Latin" to our Hispanic, Hispano, or Spanish nations (which are de- 
scended neither from France nor from Italy). The French power in America 
was never established in the Hispanic countries. It was exercised solely in lands 
belonging at the present time, either to the United States or to Canada. And 
yet France is endeavoring to introduce the term "Latin" into those regions. 

Let us examine the question frankly. Until a short time ago the Hispanic 
American countries were the laughingstock of Europe. The French theater of 
the nineteenth century is full of ill-sounding jokes against "les hispano-ameri- 
cains". During that period, it was found natural to call them by their true term 
"Spanish". But it has been noticed lately that those countries have grown, 
that they have got rich, that they have acquired strength, and that they prom- 
ise to be important factors in future history. So under these circumstances, it 
pains the French to call them "Spanish", and in order to avoid or erase that name, 
they have recourse to the adjective "Latin". Whenever one says or prints 
"America Espafiola", or "Hispano-americano", or Spanish American", or 
"Spanish America", etc., the name of Spain is advertised; and it should be noted 
that this is a legitimate, just, and truthful advertisement. Whenever one says 
or prints "America Latina", "Latin America", etc., the name of Spain is not 
advertised, but in exchange the name "Latin" is advertised, which is equivalent 
to saying "France", "Italy", etc. Thus two names are advertised, namely, 
France and Italy, illegitimately, erroneously, and unjustly, for neither France 
nor Italy produced those nations. And at the same time, this kills the legitimate 
advertisement of Spain. 

Spain is the least commercial country of Europe, and has always been unaware 
of the value and method of advertising. Commercial nations know its immense 
value and do not depreciate it. They also know how important it is to obscure 
or kill the advertising of their competitors. 
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One more point moreover: if it is desired to call the Spanish nations "Latin", 
the colonies of France and Italy also ought to be called "Latin". Algiers, the 
French Kongo, Senegal, Madagascar, Tonkin, etc., ought also to be called "Latin" 
colonies. But France would oppose this and rightly. And if we call those na- 
tions "Latin", because of their ancestral language, we shall also have to call the 
United States and Canada "Teutonic", because of their linguistic origin and 
because they are peopled by people of a Teutonic race. Thus, we shall have two 
Americas, the "Latin" and the "Teutonic". But not so, the just and logical 
name is that which has been given universally until the present, namely, "English 
America" and "Spanish (or Hispanic) America". There is nothing more to say, 
for the French, Dutch, and Danish spots on the map of America are mathematic. 
ally negligible. 

Sr. Espinosa asserts "that there is no justification whatever, there- 
fore, for the new term 'Latin America' and its derivatives", and that 
"for historical reasons justice demands that the new term be banished". 
Continuing Sr. Espinosa mentions and quotes from the letters, etc., of 
the eminent philologian, Ram6n Menendez Pidal, the academician, 
Mariano de Cavia, the Uruguayan author, Rod6, and the Portuguese 
Almeida Garret, all of which have been noticed in earlier issues of this 
Review, and all of which agree that the term " Latin" is incorrect when 
used in conduction with countries of Hispanic (including both Spain 
and Portugal) origin, in America. Sr. Espinosa gives point to his 
article by the following: 

I have presented this problem to the readers of Hispania in order to call their 
attention to the new, improper, unjust, unscientific term Latin America, and its 
derivatives. The articles and letters quoted give the essential arguments in 
favor of the preservation of the traditional and correct terms. It has been shown 
also that Spanish American and Portuguese men of letters of the fame and inter- 
national renown of Rod6 and Almeida Garret object to the new and false terms. 
Should not we, the members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
therefore, insist that the new and false terms which have come to be used quite 
generally since the year 1910 be banished from our vocabulary? Should we not 
as teachers and scholars insist on the truths of history and teach our students the 
proper phraseology? I, for one, will insist on it. As editor of Hispania, I most 
earnestly beg of all contributors and advertisers to use always the old, traditional 
and correct terms, Spanish America, Spanish American. What objections could 
any one have against this procedure? 



The Americas for August contains an interesting note on the Brazilian 
colony of Muncao which is located in the "municipios" of Santa Bar- 
bara do Rio Pardo and Lencoes. This is one of the colonies of immi- 
grants founded by the government and under the direction of the Min- 
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istry of Agriculture. Muncao was founded in May, 1910, and at 
present has 543 families consisting of 2,843 persons, among whom are 
Brazilians, Japanese, Spaniards, Italians, Austrians, Germans, Portu- 
guese, Swiss, French, Russians, and others. The colony with its vari- 
ous establishments has all the appearance of permanency. It actually 
supports a semi-monthly publication Nucleo Moncao, which is strictly 
an agricultural paper. The minister of Agriculture is establishing a 
farm school for abandoned boys from the city. The colony has re- 
ceived no government aid for several years and in accordance with the 
policy followed by the Brazilian government will henceforth administer 
its own affairs. 

The same number also contains an excellent analysis of Brazil's 
finances which was taken from a recently published book by Ramalho 
Ortigao, a leading economic writer of Brazil. Sr. Ortigao sets forth 
clearly the factors in the present situation and makes certain very 
timely suggestions. 

The number for September contains an article on "Railway and port 
construction in Brazil" in which various interesting points are brought 
out, as for instance " It is a well-known fact that railway construction 
in Brazil usually obeys political rather than economic demands". 

Commerce Reports, no. 207, of Sept. 4, 1918, contains an account of 
the proposed Brazilian budget for 1919, this report having been made 
under date of July 9, by Richard P. Momsen, vice consul for the United 
States at Rio de Janeiro. 

The President of Brazil, in a recent message to Congress, presented 
the following estimated budget of receipts and expenditures of the 
Federal Government for the year 1919, prepared by the Minister of 
Finance: 

Receipts for the year 1919 are estimated at 95,021,034 goldmilreis 
(about $51,900,389 in American currency), and 405,608,000 paper 
milreis (about $101,402,000 in American currency), a decrease from the 
voted appropriations for this year of 30,947,323 gold milreis ($16,903,428 
in American currency), and 42,805,000 paper milreis ($10,701,250 in 
American currency). The decrease in the estimate of the gold budget 
is due to the elimination of the item relative to the revenues to be de- 
rived from the Lloyd-Brasileiro steamers, which figure in the current 
budget to the amount of 38,863,110 milreis. The difference in the 
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estimate of the paper-currency budget is clue to the suppression of a 
sum of 60,000 contos of milreis from the item relating to the issuance 
of Conversion Office notes. 

In the 1919 budget the revenue from taxes — which forms the largest 
item, viz., 63,580,000 gold milreis ($34,727,396), and 230,478,000 paper 
milreis ($57,619,500) — is estimated as follows, distributed according to 
source: 



TAXES 


GOLD MILREIS 


UNITED STATES 
CURRENCY 


PAPER MILREIS 


UNITED STATES 
CURRENCT 


Import duties 


63,410,000 


$34,634,542 


51,588,000 

124,530,000 

38,000,000 

16,360,000 


,$12,897,000 


Internal revenue 


31,132,500 
9,500,000 




20,000 
150,000 


10,924 
81,930 




4,090,000 






Total 


63,580,000 


34,727,396 


230,478,000 


57,619,500 





The estimate on import duties is equal to that of the 1918 budget. 
It seems evident from the receipts of the first semester of this year, 
that this item in the current budget will be fully realized. 

The item of internal revenue is estimated on the basis of the levies 
of 1917. which amounted to 114,819,464 paper milreis ($28,704,866), 
and of the estimate for 1918, viz, 121,500,000 ($30,375,000), of which 
the sum of 47,868,257 ($11,967,064), or slightly more than one-third 
of the total estimate, was collected during the first four months of the 
current year. 

Income-tax receipts for 1919 are also estimated on the basis of the 
levies of 1917, being reduced, however, from the sum of 218,429 gold 
milreis ($119,306) and 24,084,000 paper milreis ($6,021,000) to the 
proposed figure of 150,000 gold milreis ($81,930) and 16,360,000 paper 
milreis ($4,090,000), largely on account of the 50 per cent reduction in 
taxes on salaries and subsidies. 

Postal receipts for 1919 are estimated at 10,000 contos of milreis 
($2,500,000), the 1917 figure having been 9,643,271 paper milreis 
($2,410,818). 

The telegraph lines are expected to yield in 1919 the sum of 800,000 
gold milreis ($346,960) and 10,000,000 paper milreis ($2,500,000), or 
practically the equivalent of the receipts of 1917. 

The estimated revenue to be derived from the Central Railway in 
1919 is placed at 62,500,000 paper milreis ($15,625,000), or practically 
the equivalent of the actual receipts of 1917. 
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The deposits of the Federal Government in European banks amount 
at the present time to £3,600,000 ($17,500,000), which is more than 
enough for the exigencies of the current year. 

The total expenditures for 1919 are estimated at 80,369,827 gold 
milreis ($43,898,000) and 476,641,194 paper milreis ($119,160,299), 
divided among the ministries as follows: 



MINISTRIES 


1918 


1919 




Gold milreis 


V. S. currency 


Gold milreis 


U. S. currency 


Justice and Interior 


12,394 

2,696,736 

200,000 

100,000 

30,002,645 

616,680 
50,827,629 


$6,770 

1,472,957 

109,240 

54,620 

16,387,444 

336,831 
27,762,051 


18,342 

3,220,146 

200,000 

100,000 

27,397,492 

606,680 
48,827,167 


,$10,018 




1,758,844 
109,240 




War 


54,620 


Railways and Public Works. 
Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce 


14,964,510 

331,369 
26,669,399 






Total 


84,456,084 


46,129,913 


80,369,827 


43,898,000 








48,692,597 

1,107,200 

44,312,852 

74,498,353 

148,756,667 

18,952,818 
126,087,963 


12,173,149 
276,800 
11,078,213 
18,624,588 
37,189,167 

4,738,204 
31,521,991 


47,691,803 

1,207,800 

49,478,213 

77,947,308 

158,114,071 

17,545,368 
124,656,631 


11,922,951 


Foreign Relations 


301,950 


Marine 


12,369,553 


War 


19,486,827 


Railways and Public Works. 
Agriculture, Industry, and 


39,528,518 
4,386,342 




31,164,158 






Total 


462,408,450 


115,602,112 


476,641,194 


119,160,299 







From a comparison of the foregoing estimated receipts and expendi- 
tures, it is seen that the budget of the Brazilian Government for 1919 
contemplates a deficit in paper currency of 71,033,194 milreis ($17,758,- 
299). This will be somewhat offset by an estimated surplus in gold 
currency of 14,651,207 milreis, which, when converted into paper 
milreis at an exchange rate of 13§d., will amount to 29,302,413 mil- 
reis ($7,325,603), and thus will reduce the total estimated deficit to 
41,730,781 milreis ($10,432,695). 

For the elimination of this deficit, no increases in taxation or new 
sources of revenue are proposed. The present taxes are considered 
already too heavy, and to increase them would be to commence sacri- 
ficing the economic resources of the country. In the opinion of Bra- 
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zilian officials, the elimination of the deficit is preferably to be sought 
in the development of the Brazilian merchant marine. The ships 
which were loaned to France will produce during the current year a 
revenue of 38,863,110 gold milreis ($21,227,030); and the authorities 
hope that the activities of the Lloyd-Brasileiro steamship line may be 
extended in such a way as to accomplish the ultimate elimination of 
the deficit. 



Commerce Reports for July 23 publishes a report from Homer Brett, 
consul for the United States, at La Guaira, relative to the Venezuelan 
budget for the current year. This report is as follows : 

The budget of the Venezuelan Government for the fiscal year to 
end June 30, 1919, has been voted as follows (sums converted to Ameri- 
can currency at normal exchange of $0,193 to bolivar): 



REVENUES 


AMOUNT 


EXPENDITURES 


AMOUNT 


Customs and consulates . . . 
Liquor taxes 


$3,555,250 
772,000 

• 1,061,500 
1,061,500 
627,250 
221,950 
346,050 
984,300 


Department of the Inte- 
rior 


$1,865,250 


Cigarette taxes 


Department of Foreign 
Relations 


Salt monopoly 


234,075 


Stamp taxes 


Department of the Treas- 
ury (includes $1,551,300 
for debt service) 

Department of War and 


Coal mines 






2,749,850 


Treasury reserve 




1,737,000 


Total 


8,629,800 


Department of Fomento 
(mines, fisheries, agri- 
culture, post office, and 
telegraphs) 




808,950 




Department of Public 
Works 


616,400 




Department of Public In- 
struction 


532,975 




For corrections and 
changes 


85,300 




Total 






8,629,800 



A constant and successful attempt is being made to reduce the pro- 
portion of the entire revenue that is obtained from import duties on mer- 
chandise. It is not expected that revenues will equal expenditures, 
but as the Government has a large surplus in the Treasury this is not 
even considered desirable. 
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Among recent circulars made public by the "Latin American" Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, are no. 45, "The Mexican Oil Situation"; and no. 
46, "The War and Peruvian Foodstuffs". From the first named, the 
following excerpt, which touches the very delicate point of "eminent 
domain" is taken: 

A report issued August 25, 1918, by the Executive Department of the Mexican 
Government (Informe con Justificaci6n que rinde el Ejecutivo delaUni6n, etc.) 
states the present attitude of Mexico very plainly. How far this will be modified, 
as a result of the pending suits contesting the validity of the recent Mexican de- 
crees of February 19, July 31, and August 12, 1918, remains to be seen. This 
report of August 25 is really a brief for the defense in reply to the demand, made 
in due form by the Petroleum Companies through the Mexican courts, for a writ 
of "ampafo", a special form of relief from the decrees of February 19, July 31, 
and August 12, which require "manifests" to be filed by Oil Companies, and im- 
pose certain "rentals" and "royalties". Vested rights are particularly threat- 
ened in Article 27 of the New Mexican Constitution of 1917, which expressly for- 
bids any but Mexican Companies to acquire directly or operate directly petroleum 
lands in Mexico. 

On page 7 and 8 of the August 25 report, it is claimed that Article 27 of the 
new Constitution is merely a resumption of the ancient right of "eminent do- 
main," which, it is maintained, gives to Mexico perpetually the "direct owner- 
ship" of the subsoil. Consequently, any past Mexican legislation or contracts 
consummated according to such legislation, which made oil dej^osits the prop- 
erty of individuals, would have to be considered null and void. In other words, 
it is idle (page 22) "to hold against the State the existence of contracts . 
anterior to the Constitution". "Nor is there reason in this case (page 20) for 
an indemnity". 

Article 14, however, of the new Constitution, declares that "no law shall be 
given retroactive effect to the prejudice of any person." That petroleum prop- 
erties were legally recognized in 1884, 1892, and 1909 is a mere matter of Mexican 
legislative history, however it may be at variance with the recent plan of "na- 
tionalization". This may be seen by the following excerpts from the Mexican 
mining laws immediately preceding the new Constitution, article 14 of which 
precludes retroactive effect. 

Article 10 of the Mexican Mining Law of November 22, 1884, states that, "the 
following substances are the exclusive property of the owner of the land, who 
may, therefore, develop and enjoy them, without the formality of claim (de- 
nuncio) or special adjudication . . . petroleum and gaseous springs, etc." 

The mining law of June 4, 1892, states that "the owner of land may freely 
work, without a special franchise in any case whatsoever, the following sub- 
stances: mineral fuels; oils and mineral water, etc." 

The mining law of November 25, 1909, effective January 1, 1910, states, in 
Article 2, that "the following are the property of the owner of the soil: I. Ore 
bodies or deposits of mineral fuels, of whatever form or variety, etc." 
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Article 27, however, of the Mexican Constitution of 1917, states that "in the 
Nation is vested direct ownership of . . . petroleum and all hydrocarbons — 
solid, liquid or gaseous"; also that "only Mexicans by birth or naturalization 
and Mexican companies have the right to acquire ownership in lands, waters, 
and their appurtenances, or to obtain concessions to develop mines, waters, or 
mineral fuels in the Republic of Mexico. The Nation may grant the same right 
to foreigners, provided they agree before the Department of Foreign Affairs to 
be considered Mexicans in respect to such property and accordingly not to invoke 
the protection of their Government in respect to the same, under penalty, in 
case of breach, of forfeiture to the Nation of property so acquired". 

On February 19, July 31, and August 12, 1918, decrees were issued making it 
necessary, under penalties of confiscation, for all companies, owning or leasing 
oil-lands in Mexico, to file new "manifests" of properties already duly registered, 
which "manifests" apparently constitute the first step in the "nationalization" 
of petroleum in Mexico. In addition to the new registry, taxes referred to as 
"rentals" and "royalties" were imposed, which terms in themselves concede the 
national ownership mentioned in Article 27 of the Constitution. Continued op- 
eration of oil lands is conditioned upon "contracts" with the Government, 
these contracts to be fixed by regulations yet to be issued. The failure of the 
oil companies to file the "manifests" according to requirements resulted in a 
modification of the stringency of the decree of February 19 with regard to con- 
fiscation. The export tax of 10 per cent ad valorem, moreover, after being made 
nearly twice as heavy for July and August as for the two preceding months, has 
recently been reduced by the placing of lower valuations upon the petroleum to 
be taxed. According to circular No. 44 of September 13, 1918, issued by the 
Department of the Treasury in Mexico, the following values have been assigned 
by the Mexican authorities as a basis for the 10 per cent export tax during July- 
August and September-October, 1918: 



Fuel Oil, of density 0.91, per ton 13.00 

Crude Oil, of density 0.91, per ton 15. 50 

Oil, of density greater than 0.97, per ton 6.00 

Gas Oil, per ton 13.00 

Refined Gasoline, per liter 0. 125 

Crude Gasoline, per liter 0. 1175 

Kerosene, crude or refined, per liter 0.04 

As before, 20 centavos are to be deducted from the price fixed for each one 
one-hundredth increase in density, and 40 centavos to be added to the price for 
each one one-hundredth' decrease in density. One peso is at present something 
more than 50 cents in United States currency. El Economisia for September 21, 
1918, quotes a peso as $.55 (United States Gold). At this rate fuel oil of density 
0.91 is valued in our currency at $7.15 a ton. The usual rates of conversion of 
tons into barrels are as follows: for Tuxpam "crude oil" (0.93 specific gravity), 
6.7 barrels to the metric ton; for Tuxpam "fuel oil" (0.949 specific gravity), 6.5 
bbls. to the ton; for Panuco "crude" (0.98 specific gravity), 6 bbls. to the ton. 
The conversion rate for density 0.91 would thus be about 7 barrels to the ton, 
making fuel oil of this grade come to $1.02 (United States currency) per barrel, 
and the tax, 10 cents per barrel. The density of ordinary Mexican fuel oil, how- 
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ever, is 0.95. Making all the proper deductions, fuel oil of this grade is valued 
by the Mexican authorities at $6.71 per ton or $1.03 (United States currency) per 
barrel, and the tax likewise 10 cents per barrel. According to the figures ruling 
before the recent change of September 13, the tax on this grade of oil was about 
12 cents. The actual selling price of ordinary fuel oil in Mexico (free on board 
ship at Tampico) appears to range from 43 to 78 cents per barrel, according to 
density and per cent of gasoline content. The lower prices pertain to heavier 
oil with a small per cent of gasoline. Heavy Panuco, for instance, of about 0.98 
density (12° Baume), sold at 25 cents per barrel (f.o.b. Tampico) on July 1, 1918. 
Even Tuxpam crude of 0.93 density has been recently quoted as low as 43 cents 
per barrel at Tampico, although the usual price is higher. The highest price 
recently obtained for Tuxpam fuel oil of 0.95 density was 78J cents, but this 
appears to have occurred in only one consignment. 

Such is a brief statement of the significant facts. , To this must be added, 
together with the protests of England, Holland, and France, the protest issued 
by the United States, through Ambassador Fletcher, on April 2, 1918, which de- 
clares that "the United States cannot acquiesce in any procedure ostensibly or 
nominally in the form of taxation or the exercise of eminent domain, but really 
resulting in confiscation of private property and arbitrary deprivation of vested 
rights." 

An analysis of the immigration law passed several months ago by 
both houses of the Peruvian Congress is contained in the Commerce 
Reports no. 171, July 23. This bill which is intended to protect society 
against the abuses prevailing hitherto, provides that no foreigners, de- 
ficient mentally, morally, or physically, will be admitted into Peru. 
The executive power will regulate the control of the admission and the 
exclusion of foreigners and will issue detailed instructions to the mari- 
time or border authorities charged with the duty of examining appli- 
cants for admission. Any foreigner who is refused admission may make 
a verbal or written application to a higher authority in the maritime 
or frontier court, and this application will be immediately transmitted 
to a board composed of a judge, a municipal official, and a port official, 
which will give a hearing and render a decision within 48 hours. 

The expense of the process of exclusion and return of the foreigner 
shall be placed to the account of the party conducting it, provided the 
objection to entry is manifest. Foreigners entering the territory 
through fraud in violation of law may be expelled. Any order for the 
expulsion of foreigners may be issued only in a council of ministers with 
a statement of reasons. Foreigners will be allowed 3 to 15 days to 
leave the territory, and if they fail to leave within this period they will 
be expelled by the police authorities. 
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The new Mexican Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor, 
with offices in the City of Mexico, is under the direction of Alberto J. 
Pani, an engineer of note in Mexico, who has made an excellent study 
on sanitation in the City of Mexico. The new Department, as out- 
lined in Commerce Reports (no. 222 of September 21) is divided into 
four sections, namely, internal commerce, external commerce, insur- 
ance, and publications and statistics. 

Commerce Reports of October 7 (no. 235) contains an account of two 
new government departments created by decree of July 2 in Venezuela. 
These are a Department of Mines and a Department of Common 
Lands, Industries, and Commerce. Of these the above publication says : 
"By a decree promulgated July 2, Venezuela established two new de- 
partments in the Ministerio de Fomento — a Department of Mines and 
a Department of Common Lands, Industries, and Commerce. The 
Department of Mines will have control over mining investigations, the 
acquisition and working of mines and metalliferous deposits, and of 
other substances which, although not coming under these headings, 
require special concessions from the Government for their exploitation; 
the administration of the mines which the National Government ex- 
ploits for its own account; the technical inspection of mines; sample 
collections of minerals; the national laboratory; the exemption from cus- 
toms duties of articles intended for mining operations; and the publi- 
cation of the Bulletin of the Ministerio de Fomento. The scope of the 
work of the Department of Lands, Industries, and Commerce, is de- 
fined as follows: Contracts connected with uncultivated lands, agri- 
culture, cattle breeding, colonization, agricultural and fishery enter- 
prises; protection of agriculture; model farms; experiment stations and 
agricultural laboratories; distribution of seeds gratis; conservation of 
national woods; forestry stations; sericulture; apiculture; aviculture; 
cattle rearing; immigration and establishment of agencies abroad in 
connection therewith; colonization, agricultural and fishery congresses; 
meteorlogical stations; and compilation of census statistics. It will 
also deal with contracts relative to the establishment of industries; 
the issuance of stamps for payment of industrial taxes; exhibitions and 
sample shows of industrial products; patents of invention; permanent 
exhibition of Venezuelan inventors' models; exemption from customs 
duties of articles required in connection with agricultural development 
and industrial contracts; banks, chambers of commerce; and trade- 
mark registration." 
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The Chile and Northern News Association is the name of an organi- 
zation that has lately been formed by Americans who are interested in 
a business way in Chile, and who want to have a permanent medium 
of promoting good relations between North and South America. Mem- 
bers of the Association have felt that conscious efforts ought to be 
made to make the Chilean students feel at home while in the United 
States. In order to effect this, one of the objects of the organization 
is to cooperate with the different societies or organizations which are 
encouraging the movement of students from Hispanic American 
countries to the United States. 

Mr. Charles M. Pepper, who is widely known as journalist, author, 
and. traveler, has lately connected himself with the Chile and Northern 
News Association. Mr. Pepper has had abundant experience with 
Hispanic American peoples and countries. During the Cuban insur- 
rection he acted as the representative of the Washington Star, and a 
syndicate of leading papers. In 1901-1902, he served as one of the 
United States delegates to the Pan American conference in Mexico, 
being appointed in that capacity by President McKinley. He later 
visited Mexico, Central America, and all the countries of South America 
except two as special commissioner to investigate the Pan American 
Railroad project, and was appointed a member of the Permanent Pan- 
American Railway Committee. In 1905, Mr. Pepper became connected 
with the Department of Commerce and Labor, for which he made 
several journeys to countries of Hispanic America, and wrote many 
economic reports. From 1909 to 1913, he was foreign trade adviser in 
the Department of State, and upon his resignation from that capacity 
in the latter year, again visited South America. Among his books on 
Hispanic America are To-morrow in Cuba (1899), and Panama to Pata- 
gonia (1906), the latter of which is a study of the economic effects of 
the Panama Canal on South American commerce and civilization. 

Two changes have occurred recently in the staff of the Hispanic 
Society of America: Professor E. C. Hills, its librarian, has accepted 
the charge of the Department of Romance Languages of the University 
of Indiana; and Dr. Ralph E. House, curator of Printed Books, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as Assistant Professor of Spanish at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Professor Hills was located at Colorado College 
before going to the Hispanic Society Library. 
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Dr. Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., of the Historical Department of the 
State University of Louisiana, has been appointed District Director 
of the War Issues Course of the S. A. T. C, and will serve in that ca- 
pacity until the end of the war. Dr. Bonham's headquarters are at 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

The Board of Directors of the Sociedacl Geografica de Lima consists 
of the following gentlemen: President, Jose" Balta, mining engineer, 
professor in the School of Engineers, and deputy to Congress; first 
vice president, Sol6n Polo, a lawyer; second vice president, F. Alaiza y 
Paz Soldan, civil and mining engineer; inspector of the library, Jose 
T. Polo, historian; treasury inspector, H. Hope Jones, of Graham Rowe 
and Co. 

Sr. Ricardo Beltran y Rozpide, of the Real Academia de la Historia, 
under date of Madrid, June 15, 1918, writes in a small folder of "Cris- 
t6bal Col6n y la Fiesta de la Raza" (Christopher Columbus and the 
Festival of the Race). In it he says: "On October 12, Spain will 
celebrate a national holiday called 'The Festival of the Race'. This 
is already a holiday in most of the Hispanic American states, (quoting 
the Peruvian Congress) as an 'homage to the Spanish nation and to 
Christopher Columbus'; and (quoting a recent declaration of the Ar- 
gentinian Executive), as 'an homage to Spain, the progenitor of nations, 
to which it has given with the leaven of its blood and the harmony of 
its speech, an immortal inheritance'. This is the festival of the His- 
panic race which is celebrated on that day of the year on which the 
Spanish navigators under the direction of Christopher Columbus and 
the Pinzons sighted the first land of the West Indies. Everything was 
Spanish in that mighty enterprise, for even Columbus himself . 
considered himself so much a native of these kingdoms that apart from 
the Latin which he used on some occasions, he always spoke and wrote 
Spanish. Quite rightly a distinguished Colombian orator, Antonio 
Gomez Restrepo, said in speaking on the occasion of the festival of 
the race in 1917 at Bogota, that Spanish was the language employed 
by Columbus 'even in those most intimate and personal matters that 
are set down only in the language that has been learned and spoken 
from the cradle. In Spanish he related the incidents of his portentous 
voyages in the form of a diary; in Spanish his letters are written; in 
Spanish was written that curious book of the Prophecies which reveal 
to us how far the exaltation of his spirit carried that man of such prac- 
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tical and positive common sense. Columbus did not employ the lan- 
guage of Dante in the decisive moments of his life, which had at that 
time reached its classical perfection, but the vigorous, energetic, and 
even rude language [of Spain]. . . .'■" Continuing, the author 
notes that the Italian form "Colombo" never appears on the official 
documents, on the royal cedulas, provisions, titles, agreements, memo- 
rials, and letters relative to Columbus, but only Spanish forms of the 
name, such as "Colon", "Colomo", and "Colom". It may be true 
that the names "Colombo" in Italy, "Coullon" in France, and "Colon" 
in Spain are the same name. The author grants this, but continues: 
"That may be so. But the unquestionable fact is that Christopher 
Columbus until the very last moment of his life, preferred to be called 
'Col6n' according to the Spanish fashion instead of 'Colombo' according 
to the Italian fashion". Columbus, therefore, he concludes rightly 
occupies the foremost place in the Festival of the Spanish Race. 

Dr. Robert C. Clark, who spent the spring and summer in Washington 
where he was engaged in the work of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion in connection with the War Cyclopedia, has returned to the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, to take charge of the Department of History in the ab- 
sence of Professor Joseph Schafer. Dr. Clark will direct the War Issues 
Course to the S. A. T. C. men. In normal times he has given successful 
courses in Hispanic American history as well as in European history. 

Dr. C. H. Haring, of Yale University, has recently returned from a 
trip to South America, where he traveled extensively. 

Dr. C. L. Chandler, of the Southern Railway and author of Inter- 
American Acquaintances, has recently returned from Europe. 

Mr. J. E. Philippi, who has had many years experience in commercial 
lines in Hispanic America has been appointed Commercial Attache in 
Brazil for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce of the United States. For a number of years 
he was Export Manager for the Borden Condensed Milk Co. 

The same Bureau announces the appointment of Mr. W. F. Montavon 
as Commercial Attache in Spain. Mr. Montavon was formerly con- 
nected with the Philippine service and for the last few years was Com- 
mercial Attache - along the west coast of South America. [Later informa- 
tion is that Mr. Montavon has resigned from government service to 
enter the employ of an oil concern on the west coast of South America.] 
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The President of the American Historical Association was lately 
appointed representative for the United States with the title of "ad- 
visory member" Permanent Council of the American Congress of Bib- 
liography and History. The headquarters of the Council are in Buenos 
Aires, and the appointment is an echo of the Congress held in that city 
in 1916. The great object of the Council is a closer union among his- 
torical students of the American continents. 

Dr. William Lytle Schurz, who gives courses in Hispanic American 
history in the University of Michigan, taught in the summer schools of 
Texas and Kansas Universities in the past summer. He is at present 
on leave of absence from the University of Michigan and has been as- 
signed to work in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
connection with the Colonel House Inquiry. 

The catalogue of Michigan University for 1917-1918 announced the 
following courses by Dr. William Lytle Schurz; 

51. The History of "Latin America." This course deals with the Euro- 
pean background of Spanish and Portuguese America, the conquest, the 
native civilizations, and the institutions and life of the colonial period. 
A reading knowledge of Spanish is recommended. Lectures and quizzes; 
three hours per week. 

55. The Spaniards in North America. This course deals particularly 
with the history of the Spanish occupation of Mexico and with Spanish 
settlements in the present territory of the United States; also with the 
development of republican Mexico. Lectures and quizzes ; three hours 
per week. Omitted in 1917-1918. 

This course was continued in the second semester as no. 52, dealing 
with the republican period of Hispanic America. Stress is laid on the 
present-day conditions, political, social, and economic, and upon the 
relations of the republics with the United States. 

All these courses were designed for upperclassmen and graduates. 

Under its Spanish section, the catalogue announces a course by Mr. 
Del Toro, as follows: 

19. "Latin-American" Relations. Lectures, assigned readings, re- 
ports, and quizzes in Spanish. This course is designed to increase the 
student's practical knowledge of Spanish and at the same time to give 
him general information regarding the "Latin-American" countries. It 
does not in any way conflict with the courses in Spanish American 
history. Three hours per week during the first semester. Continued 
during the second semester as course no. 20. 



